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with my husband to Bulgaria but 
found that because of ignorance of the 
language I could not practice success- 
fully there. As the possibilities of 


- earning a living were miserable for 


my husband and myself in Bulgaria, 
I returned again to my own country 
to continue working as a dentist 
there, but I was not allowed to 
practice my profession in my own 
country owing to my foreign nation- 
ality.’ 

“Another woman writes: ‘I have 
lost my nationality and am stateless 
because of my marriage to a for- 
eigner. My husband has no nation- 
ality as he is a Russian refugee. My 
husband is unable to earn very much 
under the present circumstances and 
I, being stateless, have been unable 
to get a permit to earn my living in 
my native city. My husband has gone 
to another country in the hope of 


earning a living there, but I have had 


great difficulty in getting a passport 
to join him because I am stateless. 
I am forced at present, as a result 
of this situation, to remain in my 
native city and be dependent upon 


relatives. 


“Yet another woman writes: After 
graduating from a technical school 
I was sent on a scholarship by the 
Ministry for Construction of my 
country to finish my studies as an 
architect. After my return from 
abroad, where I finished my studies 
as an architect, I married a foreigner. 
I went with my husband to his coun- 
try, but returned shortly afterwards 


to my own country and resumed my 


work as an architect for the ministry. 
This time, however, I was classed as 
a foreigner and my rank and advance- 
ment were less than if I had been a 
citizen. It was not until my husband 
became naturalized in my country 
and I was thereby made a citizen 
again that I could regain my old 
rank and right to advancement.’ 
“The chairman of the Committee on 


International Relations of the Ameri- | 


can Women’s Clubs in Europe, writes: 
‘We are inquiring as to the possi- 
bility of so harmonizing with the pur- 
poses and methods of procedure of 
your organization that we may work 
along with you. As our members, 
living abroad, are naturally affected 
by the “stateless” or “dual nation- 
ality” conditions, our interest is par- 
ticularly concentrated on this sit- 
uation.’ 

“A frequent difficulty that arises 
from an enforced change of nation- 
ality. because of marriage is with re- 
gard to property rights. For example, 
one woman writes: ‘I married a man 
of another nationality and after some 
years learned that since I now have 
his nationality I am subject to the 
law of his country and that therefore 
my marriage is based on community 
property, since at marriage no con- 
tract was made. I have two children 
whom I have had to support alone 
for four years because my husband 


has deserted us and given nothing 


toward the support of the children. 
I am living in my native country and 
have inherited some property from 
a relative. My husband now returns 
and threatens to put his considerable 
debts against my property. I tremble 


lest my children be deprived of their 


future security and be put in distress 
by this action of my husband. If I 
could regain my own nationality, my 
property and therefore my children’s 
future would be protected, as my 
property is not subject to my hus- 
band’s debts by the law of my native 
country. Can you tell me how I can 
get back my nationality?’ 

“Equally serious are the difficulties 
arising through enforced separation 
from one’s child through the mother’s 
inability to give her nationality to 
her child. As an example we quote 
a memorandum from the Director of 
the League for American Citizenship. 
He writes: This case concerns an 
American woman now living in the 
United States. This woman married 
a native of Germany, while on an ex- 
tended visit there. While there she 
gave birth to a child and later she, 
the child and her husband came to the 
United States to live. Neither she 
nor her husband gave any thought to 
the possible alien status of the child 
because the mother assumed it was 
American since she herself was an 
American-born woman. But the fact 
of the matter was that, since the 
father was a German and had not 
adopted United States citizenship, he 
was still an alien and the child was 
therefore considered by our govern- 
ment as an alien (born abroad of an 
alien father) the United States na- 
tivity of the child’s mother to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In the 
course of time the boy, her son, was 
arrested for several offenses and was 
ordered deported as an alien. The 
mother was distracted. She pleaded 
that the boy was just as much her 

“gon as her husband's, and that it was 
just as logical to regard the boy’s 
allegiance as American because of her 
birthright, as consider him Ger- 
man because of her husband’s. But 
the law provides that citizenship of 
minors descends from the male parent 
only and therefore ruled that the boy 
was, for that reason, a German like 
his father, and not an American, like 
his mother. And so the mother was 
left facing the cruel, impersonal fact, 
that her son was being taken away 
from her because the male carries 
with him certain rights which are 
unequal, unfair and unnecessary. The 
boy has been sent back to Germany, 
where he is a stranger to its people, 
its language and its customs, while 
his native-born mother grieves for 
him here. In contrast to that situa- 
tion, consider the status of the child 
of an American father—instead of an 
American mether. Under precisely 
the same circumstances as those just 
detailed he would not be deported, 
because as the offspring of an Ameri- 
can father, he himself would be con- 
sidered an American citizen’.” 


On December 6, three days after the 
Pan American Conference had opened its 
sessions, the Inter American Commission 


announced its preliminary plans, as fol- 
lows: 


The Inter American Commission of 
Women will hold a plenary session 
Friday, December 8, at the Palacio 
Legislativo. At this session the Com- 
mission will consider its report to the 
Seventh Pan American Conference on 


Equal Rights 


the political and civil status of women 
in the three Americas. 

The Commission will have before 
it a proposal to recommend to the 
Seventh Conference for adoption a 
treaty granting civil and political 
equality to women. The Commission 
will also have before it a preliminary 
study of the laws affecting women's 
status in each of the American na- 
tions, prepared by the Commission’s 


Research Committee. This work, 


representing many months of inten- 
sive labor, fills twenty-one large-sized 
reports, and upon it will be based the 
Commission’s recommendations to the 
Seventh Conference. 

At a previous plenary meeting of 
the Inter American Commission of 
Women, held in Havana, 1930, a draft 
convention giving complete equality 
to women in nationality was unani- 
mously approved. This draft con- 
vention on nationality will now be 
submitted to the Seventh Conference 
as part of the Inter American Com- 
mission’s report. 

Since the beginning of the Seventh 
Conference, members of the Inter- 
American Commission havq had a 
series of informal conferences with 
national delegations present at Monte- 
video. Among the Commissioners 
taking part in those conferences have 
been Sra. Margarita Robles de Men- 
doza of Mexico, Srta. Minerva Ber- 
nardino of the Dominican Republic, 
Sra. Carmen Portinho Lutz of Brazil 
and Sra. Ana Rosa Tornero of Bo- 
livia. Other conferences have been 
conducted by Srta. Fanny Bunand- 
Sevastos, executive secretary of the 
Commission. | 

Satisfactory conversations have 
been held with the delegations of 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, United States of 
America, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, 
El Salvador and Uruguay. Members 
of the Inter American Commission 
of Women expect to have interviews 
with the remaining delegations with-⸗ 
in the next few days. 

Yesterday, December 5, representa- 
tives of the Inter American Commis- 
sion called upon Sefior Gonzalez 
Campo of the Guatemalan delegation, 
to express their pleasure that he had 
been chosen chairman of the Third 
Commission of the Seventh Confer- 
ence, to which is entrusted the ques- 
tion of the political and civil rights 
of women. 

Doris Stevens, chairman of the 
Commission, yesterday was enter- 
tained at lunch at the hotel Alham- 
bra by Srta. Isabel Anderson, alter- 
nate Commissioner of Costa Rica, 
and her distinguished father, Sr. Luis 
Anderson, together with Sr. Alessan- 
dro Alvarez of Chile and Sr. Cicero 
R. Peregrinho of Brazil. Sra. Al- 
varez, Sr. Anderson and Sr. Peregrin- 
ho are all members of the American 
Institute of International Law, to 
which Miss Stevens has been nomi- 
nated for membership, being the first 
woman ever to receive that honor. 
Miss Stevens and Sra. Alvarez, Sr. 
Anderson and Sr. Peregrinho consti- 
tute an official committee on inter- 
national law questions to advise the 
Seventh Pan American Conference. 

Members or alternate members of 
the Inter American Commission of 
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Women who are now in Montevideo 
are: Doris Stevens, chairman; Sra. 
Margarita Robles de Mendoza of 
Mexico; Srta. Minerva Bernardino of 
the Dominican Republic; Sra. Car- 
men Portinho Lutz of Brazil; Srta. 
Isabel Anderson of Costa Rica; and 
Sra. Ana Rosa Tornero of Bolivia. 
Sra. Marta Vergara of Chile is ex- 
pected to arrive tomorrow, Decem- 
ber 7, by airplane from Santiago. 
Dr. Mercedes Rodriguez of the Museo 
Social at Buenos Aires, alternate 
Commissioner of Argentina, is also 
expected in Montevideo shortly. 
Three of the Inter American Commis- 
sion’s representatives have come, or 
are expected to come, to Montevideo 
by airplane; Srta. Bernardino, Srta. 
Anderson and Sra. Vergara. 

Tomorrow, December 7, Miss Stev- 
ens and Fanny Bunand-Sevastos will 
be guests of the French Minister to 
Uruguay, M. Gentil, at luncheon at 
the French Legation. 


December 7 was a momentous day. The 
Third Commission of the Conference met 
on that day. It was this Commission 
that was entrusted with the question of 
the political and civil rights of women. 
The press release of that day reads: 


Doris Stevens, chairman of the 
Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en, was received today, December 7, 
by Dr. Gabriel Terra, president of 
Uruguay, at the presidential resi- 
dence. 

Miss Stevens told President Terra 
of the achievements of the Commis- 
sion since its creation, five years ago, 
by the Sixth Pan American Confer- 
ence at Habana. She also expressed 
her great interest in the feminist 
movement of Uruguay, many of the 
leaders of which have been visitors 


Mexico of the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, informed the 
Third Commission of the nature of 
this preliminary legal study. 

Dr. Sofia A. V. de Demichelli, dele- 
gate of Uruguay, enlarged upon the 
immense amount of information con- 
cerning women’s legal status con- 
tained in the preliminary study pre- 
pared by the Inter American Com- 


mission of Women and proposed that 


the Third Commission select a sub- 
committee to consider it. This pro- 
posal was approved and the following 
five countries were asked to choose 


representatives for the sub-commit- 


tee: Brazil, Cuba, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay. 

Dr. de Demichelli also delivered a 
beautiful speech on the urgent need of 
granting greater political and civil 
rights to women, declaring that this 
was particularly important at the 
present time when the maintenance 
of peace between nations was so un- 
certain. The granting of the vote 
to women, she said, would be the 
strongest possible bulwark of nations 
against war. 

Today, December 7, Miss Stevens 
and Srta. Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, 
the Commission’s executive secretary, 
were guests at a lunch given by his 
Excellency M. Gentil, French Min- 
ister to Uruguay, at the French Le- 
gation. Among the guests were Sr. 
Manoya, Minister from Guatemala to 
Uruguay; Sra. Manoya, Sr. Cisneros 
of Peru, and Sr. and Sra. Carreño 
of Colombia. Srs. Cisneros and Car- 
refio are delegates of their respective 
countries to the Seventh, Conference. 
Also present was the Minister of Hun- 


gary to Uruguay. The liveliest in- 


terest in the work of the Inter Amer- 
ican Commission of Women was ex- 
pressed by the guests at the luncheon. 
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tional body charged with the duty of 
making recommendations upon the 
eivil and political rights of women, 
thus enabling women for the first 
time in history to have a voice, inter- 
nationally, in determining their own 
destiny. 

3. And because, having been given 


the right to make recommendations 


concerning their own destiny, the 
members of the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women today voiced a de- 
mand for complete equality of rights 
with men in all departments of life, 
the first time such a demand has ever 
been made by an official body of 
women anywhere in the world. 

The recommendations of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women are 
epitomized in a treaty and a conven- 
tion, both of which the nations repre- 
sented at the Seventh Conference will 
be urged to approve. The treaty 
reads as follows: 

“Article 1.—The contracting states 
agree that upon the ratification of 


this treaty, men and women shall 


have equal rights throughout the ter- 


ritory, subject to their respective jur- 


isdictions.” 
The convention which the Inter 


American Commission of Women rec- 


ommend to the Seventh Conference 
concerns the single but immensely im- 
portant subject of nationality, and 
reads: | | 
Article 1.—The contracting states 
agree that, from the going into effect 
of this convention, there will be no 
distinction based on sex in their law 
and practice relating to nationality.” 
The equal rights treaty and the 
equal nationality convention have 
both been twice approved by the Ex- 


ecutive Committee of the American 


Institute of International Law. 


7 


at the headquarters of the Inter A bulletin dated December 8 gives an Among the speakers at this session was 
American Commission of Women at 


ex account of the plenary session of the Inter Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, Alternate Com- 
| Fd fe diate Hotel and the Legislative American Commission of Women held missioner for Haiti, who said: 


A preliminary meeting of the Third that day: It was with the greatest gratifica- 


Commission of the Seventh Confer- 
ence, to which is entrusted the ques- 


tion of the political and civil rights 


of women, was held today, December 
7, in Sala C, at the Palacio Legisla- 
tivo. 

Sr. Gonzalez Campo of Guatemala 
presided. As proof of the great in- 


terest of the delegates to the Seventh © 


Conference in Equal Rights for 


women, it was noticed that more spec- _ 


tators were present at the Third Com- 
mission’s session than have attended 
the sessions of any other commission. 

At the opening of the session, the 
Third Commission was informed that 
a preliminary study of laws affecting 
women’s civil and political status, 
prepared by the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, had been sub- 
mitted to each national delegation. 


This study is contained in twenty-one 


reports, one for each country repre- 
sented at the Seventh Conference, and 
it is upon this study that the report, 
which the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women is to make to the 
Seventh Conference within a few 
days, will be based. | 

Sra. Margarita Robles de Mendoza, 
technical adviser and alternate for 
Mexico on the question of women’s 
rights, as well as commissioner for 


The Inter American Commission 
of Women met in plenary session, De- 
cember 8, at the Palacio Legislativo 
in Montevideo. A report was unani- 
mously adopted recommending to the 
American nations present at the 
Seventh Pan American Conference 
the adoption of a treaty guaranteeing 
equal political and civil rights to 
women throughout the hemisphere. 
This report will be placed before the 
Seventh Conference for action within 
a few days. | 

“Women here perform a beautiful, 
poetic act,” declared Miss Stevens. 
“They spoke out for liberty. There 
is not a woman anywhere who cannot 
hold her head higher because of what 
the Inter American Commission has 
done today. There is no one who can- 
not feel greater pride in her own 
worth as a woman.” 

It was pointed out that the plenary 
session of the Inter American Com- 
mission was an historic occasion: 

1. Because the Inter American 
Commission of Women, created by 
the Sixth Pan American Conference, 
is the first official body of women 
ever to be established by an interna- 
tional conference of governments. 

2. Because it is the first interna- 


tion that I accepted the honor of rep- 
resenting the women of Haiti in the 
consideration of the questions for 
which our commission was created. 
Across the barrier of language 
stretches the bond of human sym- 
pathy between the women of Haiti 
and the women of the rest of this 
hemisphere over surviving injustices 
and inequalities. 


What the Seventh Pan American 


Conference accomplishes to right 


these inequalities and injustices will 


mark a turning point in the progress 
of women throughout the world to 
that level of assured position which 
the modern thought of the world de- 
mands. The example we set here will 
be followed, not alone in this hemis- 
phere, but in Europe, Asia, and all 
through the world. | 

We must see to it that the example 
is a worthy one. In my opinion, two 
great steps forward are represented 
by the convention on the nationality 
of women and the treaty on equal 
civil and political rights for women 
which we are recommending to the 
Conference. It is inconceivable that 
the delegates assembled here, repre- 


senting the progressive republics of 


the Western world, should fail to 
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rise to the occasion, should fail to 
provide to the older world an example 
of what should be done to remedy 
the anachronistic discrepancies of 
outworn legal systems and customs. 


Sra. Margarita Robles de Mendoza of 


Mexico addressed the session as follows: 


The movement for emancipation 
of women was born almost simul- 
taneously in all America. Our his- 
torical antecendents are the same, 
our langauge and our psychology are 
similar. It is not strange, therefore, 
that like a great tide this desire for 
liberty should arise among all the 
women of the continent. It is not a 
local phenomenon of Cuba, Mexico or 
Uruguay; it is the whole of America 
which is rising up. The fact is that 
the younger daughters have grown 
up and do not want the guardianship 
of men, no matter how good they may 
be. They have learned to read in 
the hard books of the law, these piles 
of statutes which were forbidden 
sanctuaries to them, and they have 
discovered with horror that they are 
placed in the category of perpetual 
minors. Not only that, but they 
have found themselves to be things— 
to be property belonging to men, and 
they have rebelled against so tremen- 
dous an injustice. 


If we come to the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference to search for col- 
lective action to alleviate our humili- 
ating condition, it is just because we 
have learned that co-ordinated action 
will give us prompt emancipation. If 
the countries come to international 
conferenées. to ask for help to better 
their economic and or material con- 
ditions, we do not see why we should 
not come to look for the same co- 
operation in order to bring about a 
social advancement. We have come 
to ask for our rights for a single rea- 
son, because they belong to us, and 
because we must have them. Itis a 
matter of principle. We would lose 
our faith entirely in our countries 
if we should not obtain our rights; 
and, if later on someone should tell 
us that they have come to these in- 
ternational conferences, in search of 
justice of whatever kind, we would 
laugh at them pessimistically, and 
we, as mothers, sisters and wives, 
would teach the children not to trust 
these great reunions. 


We have come full of hope, full of 
optimism, hopeful that we may go 
back to our countries carrying a mes- 
sage of liberation. All of us who 
have devoted ourselves to this en- 
deavor have careers more or less use- 
ful and brilliant and have interrupted 
them to enlist in the struggle, be- 
cause we believe that it is more im- 
portant than anything to save our 
personalities, and we demand to be 
heard, and we demand justice. We 
believe we shall be listened to, be- 
cause this body of men has been se- 
lected from the more outstanding per- 
sons of our countries, and they will 
understand this horrible waste of 
energies now demanded of us, and 
will appreciate how useful we would 
be in all branches of life when we 


can participate with the full powers 
of our personalities. 0 

We will not accept excuses, no mat- 
ter how intelligent, that will be pre- 
sented to us, and only when we see 
our equal rights treaty signed will 
we believe that America has begun 
to do justice to its women. 


Another speaker at the plenary session 
of December 8 was Dr. Sofia A. V. de 
Demichelli, delegate of Uruguay to the 
Seventh Pan American Conference, and 
a member of the Seventh Conference’s 
Third Commission. Dr. de Demichelli de- 
clared that on behalf of the women of 
Uruguay she wished to express her ad- 
miration for the beautiful ideals which 
had directed the Commission’s labors. 
The women of the whole continent, she 
said, owned the most profound thanks to 
the Commission for the courage, imagina- 
tion and unselfishness which its members 
displayed, and she proposed that such a 
vote of thanks be given by acclamation. 

Sra. Carmen Portinho Lutz, member of 
the Inter American Commission for Bra- 
zil, said that on behalf of all the Com- 
missioners she wished to propose a spe- 
cial vote of thanks to Miss Stevens of the 
United States of America, chairman of 
the Commission, for her brave and self- 
sacrificing leadership. 

The recommendations which the Inter 
American Commission of Women were to 
make to the Seventh Conference were 
read and unanimously approved at this 
session. The recommendations, which 
pointed out the necessity for immediate 
and urgent action, were presented to the 
Inter American Commission's Committee 
on Research. A financial report, stating 
the contributions received by the Inter 
American Commission, was read by Ella 


Riegel of the United States of America, 


and was approved by acelamation with 
expressions of appreciation for the gen- 
erosity of the individuals and organiza- 
tions which have aided in making possi- 
ble the Commission’s work. 

Srta. Ana Rosa Tornero of Bolivia was 


Selected as Secretary of the Sessions of 


the Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en; Srta. Panama Puig of Eeuador and 
Srta. Mireya Varela of Uruguay were 
appointed as assistant secretaries. 

A Committee of Redaccién was chosen, 
made up of Srta. Minerva Bernardino of 
the Dominican Republic, Ana Rosa Tor- 
nero of Bolivia, Srta. Isabel Anderson of 
Costa Rica and Srta. Licia de Valle de 
Varela of Peru. 


December 12, 1933, marked a big step 
forward for the proponents of Equal 
Rights and equal nationality: 


The sub-committee of the Third 
Commission today, on the motion of 
the delegate of Brazil, Sr. Campos, 
adopted the convention proposed by 
the Inter American Commission of 
Women guaranteeing Equal Rights 
to men and women in nationality. 


Equal Rights 


The sub-committee also approved a 
strong recommendation urging that 
American republics establish, as 
promptly as possible, complete equal- 
ity of political and civil rights be- 
tween men and women. | | 
In the same session, the sub-com- 
mittee voted to extend the warm 
thanks of the Seventh Pan American 
Conference to the Inter American 
Commission of Women for its 
“unique, notable and unselfish labor” 
in furthering the cause of women’s 
rights during the last five years, and 
especially for its survey, in twenty- 
one separate reports, one for each 
country, of the laws affecting women 
in the Americas. The sub-committee 
also recommended that the Inter 
American Commission of Women 
continue its work, and that it make 
further recommendations to the next, 
or Eighth, Pan American Conference. 
Proposals made by the delegates of 
Uruguay and Cuba that the sub-com- 
mittee approve the Equal Rights 
Treaty proposed by the Inter Ameri- 
can Commission of Women, which 
would give. complete equality to 
women in all departments of life, 
was defeated by one vote. Sra. de 
Demichelli of Uruguay and Sr. 
Giraudy of Cuba made moving ap- 
peals in behalf of the Equal Rights 
Treaty. 
Following the session of the sub- 
committee, Sr. Campos was enthusi- 
astically congratulated by the Com- 
missioners of the Inter American 
Commission, and by its chairman, 
Doris Stevens, for his initiative in 
proposing the action taken today. 
It was stated that on Monday evening, 
December 11, a conference had been 
held by Sr. Mello Franco, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Campos, 
and Miss Stevens. At this meeting, 
the first to be held between the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil and 
Miss Stevens, the support of Brazil 
for the nationality convention pro- 
posed by the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, was promised, 
and Sr. Campos suggested that, on 
behalf of Brazil, he proposed to the 
sub-committee of the Third Commis- 
sion, the resolution which was 


adopted today. 


After the meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee, it was pointed out by Miss 
Stevens that this is the first time that 
a committee of an international con- 
ference of the governments has 
adopted a convention dealing exclu- 
sively with the principle of Equal 
Rights for women. For this reason, 
the nationality convention approved 
today has become an historic diplo- 
matic instrument. The approval; of 
this convention, Miss Stevens said, 
has stamped the Seventh Pan Ameri- 
can Conference as the most socially- 
conscious, forward-looking interna- 
ba gathering which has yet been 

eld. 
Miss Stevens, likewise, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the recommenda- 
tion adopted by the sub-committee, 
advising all the American Republics 
to end as soon as possible discrimi- 
nations in their laws against women, 
contained no qualifications of any 
kind. It advised complete equality 
for women in every department of 
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life, in political rights, in property 
rights, in rights of guardianship over 
children and all rights of whatever 
nature pertaining to men and women. 
This recommendation made it impos- 
sible to doubt longer the way which 
the American Republics intend to 
follow. It defined the goal of legis- 
lation affecting women in the Amer- 
icas in clear and unmistakable terms 
which will admit, in the future, of no 
quibbling. 

Miss Stevens recalled that she had 
in the past attended many inter- 
national gatherings in Europe and 
North America. In none of them, 
she said, not even at the Sixth Pan 
American Conference at Havana in 
1928, had she encountered so great a 
friendliness towards the just demands 
of women, and so keen an apprecia- 
tion of the great benefits to society 
to be gained by extending full liberty 
to women. 

However, Miss Stevens expressed 
her great regret that the treaty pro- 
posed by the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, establishing com- 
plete political and civil equality for 
women, had not been approved by 
the Third Commission’s sub-commit- 
tee. The approval of this treaty 
would have made the recommendation 
of the sub-committee a reality in- 
stead of leaving it a hope for the 
future. In failing to approve this 
treaty for complete Equal Rights, the 
sub-committee lost an opportunity to 
do immediate justice to women. The 
approval of this treaty would have 
been the most beautiful and distin- 

- guished act ever made by an inter- 
national conference. It was a pity 
it was not seized. 


December 16 was the date of the great 
triumph — the day on which the Pan 
American Conference voted to submit to 
its members the Equal Nationality Treaty. 
The speeches made by those whose in- 
spired eloquence broke down the last bar- 


riers to equality in nationality for the 


men and women of the Americas were 
as follows: | 


Clara Elisa de Salterain: 


I wish to express in the name of the 
Uruguayan women the hope which 
they have, that Montevideo will be the 
scene of one of the greatest historical 
moments of this modern epoch. 

It was their desire that the Ameri- 
can republics should sign in Monte- 
video the Treaty on Equal Rights for 
Women, thus sealing in our dear 
Republic one of the basic principles 
of human liberty. 

Statesmen, representatives of your 
respective countries who have refused 
to sign the noble treaty on the eman- 
cipation of woman, when returning to 
your countries and thinking over the 
negative vote which you have given, 
remember what profound and just 
truths you have heard and be the first 
advocates of woman’s cause, so that 
the Eighth Conference will approve 
that which today you have considered 
premature, and so make America’s 
liberty a supreme reality. 


Mrs. Dania Padilla, representative of 
Cuban women to the Inter American 
Commission of Women: 


It is the greatest satisfaction and 
honor for me to let it be known at 
this American Assembly and through 
it to the whole world that the Cuban 
women, who knew how to fight to- 
gether with men for the conquest of 
all the rights, have, with the triumph 
of the revolution, seen their emanci- 
pation realized. 

Today we take part with the men 
of our country in the right to live 
as civilized human beings, in the duty 
of working to make it great, pros- 
perous, happy, and finally supreme. 


Senorita Minerva Bernardino, delegate 
of the Dominican Republic: 


Gentlemen of the Conference: 
Named by the “Accion Feminista 
Dominicana” as their delegate to the 
Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en, whose five-year labor has been so 


favorably commented on, I visit for 


the first time the land of Artigas, as 
heroic in its glorious battles for in- 
dependence as in those great battles 
for intellectual development and the 
success of all the living fountains of 
work. 

Model republic for the quality of 
its representative values in the multi- 
ple activities of life, for its exemplary 
institutions and for its history full 
of worthy teachings, I could not help 
but wish to know it, and I never 
dreamt that destiny would so soon 
realize my wish and less still that I 
should come with the honorable mis- 
sion of representing the women who 
in my country not only desire the 
triumph of universal fraternity, but 


also a greater action for woman in 
life. And it is you, the delegates, 


who are factors of chief strength in 
the high and noble effort of acquiring 
our right to be called citizens. | 

We, the women, conscious of our 
responsibilities, require the repre- 
sentation of the role which is ours, 
not only in the arduous tasks of sav- 
ing the world from the shame of a 
new universal conflagration, but also 
that of acting like our brother man 
in all the spheres of life. 

Moved by interests conflicting 
with ethics of rights and the moral 
functions of justice, the nations 
seem threatened by a new war of 
fatal proportions, more intense than 
the last whose painful consequences 


we face. Nothing claims the agitated _ 


conscience of the world with a deeper 
human interest than the participation 
of women citizens, than the partieipa 
tion of women invested with all their 
rights in order to help men to choose 
practical methods to avoid the bank- 
ruptcy of love and the failure of 
ideals of harmony between all the 
peoples. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, a 
new era is necessary for the woman 
of the continent, for the woman who 


has known how to carry out so great 


a work in life, for the woman who is 
the one who creates the citizens of 
tomorrow, for the woman who many 
times establishes a home in spite of 
misery and pain, and for the one who 
sacrifices everything for the cause of 
justifying her rights. 

It is just, gentlemen, that special 
mention be made of His Excellency, 
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the President of the Dominican Re- 
public, who is one of my country’s 
most loyal defenders, and who has 
promised to give us shortly the rights 
of citizenship. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, the 
voice of my companions, the Domini- 
can Feminists, accompanied me 
across the seas and skies to unite it- 
self with that of my sisters of all the 
continents and to acclaim the ma- 
jesty of their rights, identifying our- 
selves in one sole thought to hear the 
verdict that must impart our definite 
civil and political condition, and 
which must, in consequence, make 
more luminous the program of this 
conference in this great city, cradle of 
José Enrique Rodo and of Juana de 
Ibarburou, and that of so many 
heroic deeds. And bear in mind that 
we, the women, who know more than 
man because Nature destined us to 
be mothers, know how much the 
blood of the children costs, how much 
it weighs in the scale of love. We 
are the ones who can bring most col- 
laboration and sincerity to the great 
cause of mending the world to save 
it from political impotence, thus as- 
suring its dignity before history and 
before God. For that reason, gentle- 


men of the Conference, give way to 
woman. 


Doris Stevens of the United States: 


Members of the Seventh Confer- 
ence: | 


As the hour is growing very late, 
we shall close our part of the order 
of the day by thanking you for your 
courtesy and generosity. Before we 
part I want, on behalf of the Inter 
American Commission of Women, to 
express our deep thanks to you for 
having approved the nationality 


' treaty and the continuation of the 


Commission. We regret that you did 
not go all the way with us and ap- 
prove the complete Equal Rights 
treaty. However, we hope your recom- 
mendation which embodies the same 
principle set forth in the treaty will 
be acted upon favorably and speedily. 

We have co-operated with you in 
a great and historic act. Those who 
come after us will understand per- 
haps better than we do here today 
the great importance of the accept- 
ance of the first treaty in the history 
of the world extending equality to 
women. | 

It is not accidental that it has hap- 
pened in the New World. What The 
Hague Codification Conference re- 


‘ jected in 1930 and what the League 


of Nations refused to remedy has been 
done by you. | 

We have worked very hard. We 
are very tired. For months before 
we came, days and nights were spent 
in the study of the laws of the Amer- 
icas. Since coming here the work 
has been equally laborious. We have 
been so few. You are so many com- 
pared to us. 

This morning you heard a delegate 
of the United States of America say 
that the women of his country wanted 
to work to remove existing inequali- 
ties State by State within the United 
States. I should like to read from a 
cable which came during lunch today, 
which shows that great organizations 
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of women in the United States want 
to work internationally through the 
Pan American Conferences to extend 
and safeguard their rights. I will 
read the names of those organizations 
which have urged President Roose- 
velt to support the nationality treaty. 

The National Council of Women, 
Lena Madesin Phillips, president (this 
is the national body of the oldest 
women’s organization in the world) ; 
the National Women Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation, Olive Stott Gabriel, presi- 
dent ; the National Zonta (an ‘organi- 
zation of business and professional 
women); the National Women’s Real 
Estate Association, National League 
for Equal Opportunities, the District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Anna Kelton Wiley, president; 
the Women’s Consultative Committee 
on Nationality, advisory committee 
to the League of Nations, of which 
committee the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women is a constituent 
member. 

So you see that a considerable 
number of women in powerful organi- 
zations in the United States do want 
to act internationally with other 
women. 

Lou heard a delegate of the United 
States say also, this morning, with 
just pride, that the United States had 
women in the House of Representa- 
tives. We have. God is on our side. 
Also during lunch I received another 
cable, from which I read: All the 
women members of Congress in Wash- 
ington have urged President Roose- 
velt to act favorably on the Nation- 
ality Trea 

This cable further. says that many 
of the men members of Congress have 
urged the same thing. 

The Inter American Commission 
of Women will go on, and together 
the women of the whole continent will 
continue to express their will con- 
cerning their own destiny. What we 
are doing, is, we believe, beautiful, 
creative and permanent. We are build- 
ing a world in which men and women 
can live together with greater dignity 
and understanding and with deeper, 
more all-embracing love. 


The United States, as our readers know, 
refrained from voting for adoption of the 
Equal Nationality Treaty, but later 
signed it. Spokesman for this Govern- 
ment at the memorable session of Decem- 
ver 16 was Alexander W. Weddell, United 
States Ambassador to Argentina, who 
said: 


Mr. Chairman: 
Much water has 3 under the 
bridge since 1928 when the Inter 
American Commission of Women 
was created. Since that time the 
growing influence of women in the 
higher affairs of the Government of 
the United States has been marked 
and at this moment there is a woman 
member of the Cabinet, the Honor- 
able Frances Perkins; a woman Sena- 
tor, several women deputies and 
three women chiefs of bureaus, these 
functionaries being the most distin- 
guished members of the present ad- 
ministration. The Cabinet member 
referred to is the Secretary of Labor, 
a department in which the field of 


human relations is most fully ex- 
plored for the ultimate happiness of 
the individual and the nation. Under 
this department are those impor- 
tant branches of humane activity: 


the Woman’s Bureau, the Children’s 
Bureau and the Division of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, the first. 


two headed by women and the influ- 
ences of women being felt in positive 
measure in all three. | 

This is no mere accident. Their 
appointment is a recognition by the 
Roosevelt Administration with its 
new ideals and its new conceptions 
of the functions of government; is a 
recognition of those great major 
groups representing the womanhood 
of America, whose efficacious interest 
and influence in government are N 
felt in growing measure each day. 
do not doubt that in other countries 


of the Western Hemisphere similar 


manifestations of the beneficent in- 
fluence of women in government are 
to be seen. 

But the recognition of the role of 
woman as a citizen is an old story 
with us, for it is over sixty years 
since the State from which one of the 
delegates from the United States 


comes, gave full suffrage to women 
and since 1920 women have had the 


right to vote throughout the United 
States. 

In the report to be submitted by 
the Inter American Commission of 
Women will appear three projects, 
which are referred to in the sub- 


committee’s report now under con- 


sideration: 


1. A treaty on the e of 


women; 
recommendation concerning 
equal rights; 
3. The matter of the continuation 


of the Inter American — 


sion of Women. 


In the matter of the proposed na- 
tionality treaty, a special interde- 


partmental committee of my Govern- 


ment is so codifying the laws as to 
remove the last vestiges of discrimi- 


nation. 


_In the matter of equal rights, it is 


the belief of the great majority of 
women as well as of men in the 
United States that these survivals of 
an earlier law, now known to be 
wholly unsuited to modern conditions 
in the home, in employment, or in 
social intercourse, can generally be 
dealt with by the State than by the 
Federal Government and treated, 
question by question, so that the rem- 
edy being suited to the evil may be 
both more appropriate and adequate. 

Fully to readjust to modern needs 
relationships that are “out of joint,” 
as one may say, is a highly responsi- 
ble undertaking to be accomplished 
with reference to other occasions for 
change as well as that of relative in- 
equality. For these reasons the well- 
nigh unanimous view of organized 
women in the United States agrees 
with the attitude of my Government 
as indicated. 

I have spoken at this length be- 


cause the delegation from the United 


States is sincerely desirous that the 
attitude of their Government and the 
situation existing in the United 


Equal ‘Rights 


States shall not be misunderstood. 

With a sense of deep gratitude to 
the Inter American Commission of 
Women for their report, I remain 
under the necessity of informing this 
Commission that my Government de- 
sires to dissociate itself in the future 
from the work of the Inter American 
Commission of Women and intends | 
to continue its studies in this field. 
through branches of the government 
charged with responsibility in these 
matters. For this reason our delega- 
tion will refrain from voting on the 
other phases of the report of the Sub- 
Commission. 


: News from the Field 


Congressional Work in Michigan 
ITH nationality foremost in wom- 
Y en’s minds, groups all over the coun- 
try are springing into insistent action. 
One such able effort. occurred in Detroit, 
Friday, December 15, when a delegation 
called on Representative Carl Weideman. 
This deputation was held before news 
came from the Pan American Conference 
of the adoption of the Equal Nationality 
Treaty. 

Mr. Weideman has been one of the 
staunchest supporters of Equal Rights 
and gave active help last session on our 
Nationality Bill. He received the dele- 


gation most graciously and assured them 


he would do whatever he could to help 
with the Equal Rights Nationality Bill 
when Congress reconvenes. 

The members of the delegation in- 
cluded: Rilla A. Nelson, Phoebe Mun- 
necke, Lucia Grimes and Lotta Broad- 
bridge, for the National Woman’s Party; 
Emma A. Fox, for the Parliamentary Law 
Club and as honorary president of the 
Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Malcolm McKinnon and Mrs. Sie- 
fert, for the Detroit Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs; Mrs. W. R. Alvord, for the 


International Institute; Jessie Miller and 
Julia Van Arsdell, for the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace; Miss Mc- 
Garva, for the State Association of 
Nurses; Miss Gladys Catherwood, legis- 
lative chairman for the State Business 
and Professional Women; Mary Brum- 
field, former president, and Philomene 
Altman, for the Business and Profession- 
al Women; Mrs. McKibben, for the 
Postoffice Workers; Mrs. Heavenrich and 
Hazel Moran. 
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The Inter American Commission at Work 


Much of the work of the Inter American Commission of Women at Montevideo was done in this office. It 
is located in the famous Palacio Legislativo in the Uruguayan capital, where the Seventh Pan American 


Conference held its sessions. 


Those present when the picture was taken, December |, 1933, were, reading from left to right: Dr. Alice 
Armand Ugon of Uruguay; Sra. Margarita Robles de Mendoza, technical adviser to the Mexican Delegation 
to the Seventh Conference, and Commissioner from Mexico; Leonor Artegaveytia of Uruguay; Srta. 


Clara Elisa de Salterain of Uruguay; Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, Executive Secretary of the Inter American 


Commission; and Srta. Mireya Varela of Uruguay, Assistant Secretary of the Commission. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 

THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 1] 
House Joint Resolution Number 1] 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Senator JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Louis LupLow, Indiana. 


Equal Rights 
How Long? 


HE more we consider what happened at Montevideo, the more incom- 

prehensible it seems that there should be any opposition at all to the 

placing of women on an equal status with men. And the speech of 
Alexander W. Weddell, United States Ambassador to Argentina, only serves 
to deepen the mystery. 


When the United States decided to place the negro man on an equal 
status with the white man, it was not considered necessary that the step 
should be taken State by State. 


When it was decided to tax the incomes of residents of Virginia, Califor- 
nia, Maine, Louisiana and of the forty-four other States of the Union, it was 
the Federal Government that took the initiative. 


When it was decided to withdraw from the people of the United States 
the right to decide for themselves, as individuals, whether or not to indulge 
in alcoholic beverages—a matter so bitterly contested that the Prohibition 


Amendment is the first and only Amendment to the Constitution ever to have 


been repealed—it was not considered necessary that the e be effected 
through the enactments of State legislatures. 


If the negro man could be given full adult rights through amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, and if the Constitution could be amended to permit 
the Federal Government to tax incomes and to prohibit the manufacture and 


sale of liquor, how can anyone contend that the States alone should be able 


to determine the quality of an American woman's eitizenship? 


Mr. President, how long must women submit to the tyranny, shame ond 
ignominy of inferiority? 


Don't Wad. 


HERE were cogent reasons that kept many members of the National 
Woman’s Party from going to Montevideo. The length of the voyage, 
the time, the expense—all were considerable. Yet they were infinitesi- 
mally small compared to the great reward that came to the adventurous little 


. band of women who traveled from the far reaches of the Western hemis- 


phere to urge their rights as humans. 


Not that we do not appreciate the work of those other noble women 
whose efforts at home, blow for blow, reinforced those of the vanguard in 


South America. It was because the members of the Inter American Commis- 


sion were able to prove that millions of their sisters in all the American 


Republics stood behind them, that they were given the opportunity to present 
their pleas. 


But the Woman's party needs the help, the co-operation, the talents, the 


gifts of all of its members now more than ever, so that the work begun at 


Montevideo can go forward rapidly until Equal Rights “in all human relation- 
ships” will become the law and practice of this hemisphere. Since compara- 
tively few were able to go to Montevideo, it is hoped that many more, because 
of the inspiration that has come from the great South American Conference, 
will be on hand this morning when the Middle Atlantic Regional Conference 


of the Woman's Party is called to order in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Sarah T. Colvin of Minnesota will open the Conference and Florence Bayard 
Hilles, who preceded her as National Chairman, will preside at the opening 
session. Harrisburg will be a turning point as well as Montevideo, but in a 
different way. Mrs. Colvin, while conscious of the progress made by the out- 
posts of the Party, wants to add strength to the ranks of those who work 
and fight at home. Our enthusiastic new Chairman from the Middle West 
visualizes a membership of 200,000. She feels that this end can be best attained 
by dividing the far-flung membership into Regional groups, each group to be 
Strongly organized, composed of interlocking and co-ordinating State groups. 
These State groups, on the one hand, are to reach out as widely as possible 
into their own territory, forming local, city and county branches. On the 
other hand, as Regional groups grow in strength and influence, the Party 
as a whole will be able to mass additional tens and hundreds of thousands 
of votes behind its every plea for justice. 


Those who are not in Harrisburg today, January 13, should do what they 
can to attend tomorrow. There is yet time to take part in this important 
meeting. We all wish we could have been present in Montevideo. It is better 
to go to Harrisburg than wish you had. 
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Conflict and Victory 


The Inter American Commission 

of Women has given battle at 
Montevideo; the fight is over and the Com- 
mission remains in possession of the field. 
Also, all is quiet along the Potomac, save 
for jubilation here and there in Wash- 
ington because of the victory at Monte- 
video. What was the battle? What the 
victory? 

The Inter American Commission of 
Women, under its Chairman, Doris 
Stevens, confronted the delegations of 
twenty American Republics in Conference 
assembled in Montevideo. The conflict 
raged over a draft of treaty proposed by 
her in behalf of the Commission, as its 
adoption by the Republics of the Western 
world would abolish inequality in their 
law and practice in the matter of nation- 
ality; over a draft of treaty, also proposed 
by her, by which the American Republics 
would accord to men and women within 
their respective jurisdictions equal civil 
and political rights; and a resolution, not 
introduced by Miss Stevens nor by the 
Inter American Commission, that it 
should be continued, as in the past, to 
report at the Eighth Conference to be held 
at Santiago de Chile some five years hence, 
in the interval to serve as an advisory 
body to the Pan American Union in mat- 


N LL is quiet along the River Plata. 


ters relating to the inequality of men and 


women in their civil and political rela- 
tionships. 

What was the victory? The adoption 
by the Conference of the Nationality 
Treaty without a negative vote on the 


part of any Republic; the adoption by 


four American republics: Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Ecuador and Cuba, of the Equality 
Treaty in civil and political relationships 
of men and women; the adoption, without 
a negative, of the recommendation to the 
American Republics to consider how in- 
equalities in the civil and political rela- 
tionships of men and women could be 
abrogated, and equality in all human rela- 
tionships between men and women become 
their law and practice; and the continu- 
ance of the Inter American Commission in 
order that it should carry on its investi- 
gations on the relationships between men 
and women, and serve as an advisory body 
to the Americas. 


HE Seventh of the Conferences of 

American States in Montevideo has al- 
ready its place in history; it will ever be 
looked upon as the outstanding Confer- 
ence of the Americas, because of the vic- 
tory of the Inter American Commission of 
Women. It marks the beginning of equal- 
ity, and the beginning of the end of in- 
equality in human relationships of men 
and women in international and in na- 
tional law. The impossible has been done; 


By James Brown Scott, 
President of the American Institute of 
International Law, President 
American Society of International Law, 
Former President of the Institut de Droit 

International 


the Inter American Commission of Women 
has shown how it can be done, and our 
civilization—which is, we may say, the 
realization of the impossible—is freed 
from the shackles of precedent which have 
hitherto impeded its onward and upward 
march. | 

Only a single casualty is reported: that 
of the delegation of the United States, 
which had to be coerced into signing the 
Nationality Treaty, obstinately refusing, 
however, to vote for the continuation of 
the Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en; the recommendation to the Republics 
to equalize their laws in the matter of 
men and women; and the formal treaty to 
that effect, which four of the American 
Republics were enlightened enough to 
sign. 


* * 


HE contest in our country for Equal 
Rights has been a long one. Not as 
long as the Hundred Years’ War between 
Great Britain and France, yet longer than 


the Thirty Years’ War which Europe 


faced because of differences of opinion on 
religious matters. The conflict in which 
the women are engaged has been long 
enough; indeed, too long; but the way to 
the end is evident. It is either through 
internal statutes amending the constitu- 
tions or fundamental laws of all of the 
nations — a slow, painful and isolated 
process — or, better, through a single 
treaty for the Americas, or a single treaty 
of all the nations in conference at The 
Hague or Geneva, by which they replace 
their unequal laws with a line or two 
of a world-wide treaty to that effect. 
The war, however, in our part of the 
world, is a war of words and not of arms. 
The slavery question had called attention 
to inequalities in this land of freedom, 
and many women interested in bringing 
about the freedom of the slaves, were 
made aware of the differences in the treat- 
ment accorded to them and to their so- 
called better halves. The result was that, 
as far back as 1848, a meeting of women 
believing that equality was synonymous 
with right, was held at Seneca Falls in 
the State of New York, and there the 
movement for Equal Rights was born. 
In a manifesto prepared by Lucretia 
Mott, a Quakeress, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, the movement began. Its out- 
standing leader of the later, but early 
days, was Susan B. Anthony, also a 


Quakeress, a name greatly revered by 


of the 


those who believe that equality and right 
are synonymous. In the meantime, be- 
fore her death in 1906, much progress had 
been made. Suffrage was first achieved 
in the Territory of Wyoming in 1869, and 
later in various of the Western States. 
Pioneers are prone to equality, and the 
West was the home of the pioneer. é 


TIME came, however, when further 

advance seemed uncertain, if not im- 
possible, along lines of persuasion and pro- 
test. Agitation within the law seemed un- 
availing. Then it was that a radical group, 
bent upon aggressive action, forged ahead 
under the leadership of Alice Paul. They 
appealed to the public in various ways, 
and their protest to the President of the 
United States took the form of picketing 
the White House. Women stationed. on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and in front of the 
White House with banners raised on be- 
half of suffrage, deaf to the admonition 
of the police to move along, were helped 
to move along; they were arrested; they 
were jailed for freedom, chief among them 
Miss Paul, a Quakeress, and Miss Stevens, 
the author of “Jailed for Freedom”—a 
classic in history as well as literature— 
later to lead to victory the movement at 
Montevideo. Mr. Wilson, for it was he 
who was President of the United States 


at the time, was informed that picketing 


was a violation of the law, and the lead- 
ing members taken in the act were ar- 
rested. Miss Paul, many times sen- 
tenced, was actually confined in the Dis- 
trict Jail of Washington, in which city 
one day a statue will stand in her honor. 
Her sanity was questioned—so reaction- 
aries are wont to treat the benefactors of 
mankind in advance of their times. Miss 
Paul had urged the Amendment to the 
Constitution according women the Equal 
Right of suffrage with men. The Presi- 
dent of the United States accepted the 
Amendment and supported it with his en- 
tire strength, and on August 18, 1920, 
when Tennessee ratified, the Amendment 
was adopted, and equality of women with 
men was acclaimed as the supreme law 
of the land, notwithstanding any law of 
any State to the contrary, because it was 
the law of the Constitution, The first 
great continental step had been taken 
toward equality. Not a drop of blood was 
shed; not a penny’s worth of damage done 
to property! | 
In the Sixties, the agitation for suffra 

began in England under the leadership 
of Millicent Garrett Fawcett, with the 
approval and support of such men as 
John Stuart Mill and Henry Faweett. 
Progress was made; from time to time, 
various members of Parliament voted in 
behalf of woman suffrage. However, the 
moderate element failed of the goal, which 
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Mrs. Pankhurst and the radicals reached 
by a resort to more than mere persuasion 
and protest: actual destruction of prop- 
erty. In the end, Parliament passed 
woman suffrage for women of thirty years 
of age, and later reduced it to the age of 
twenty-one, thus placing wdman’s and 
man’s suffrage on equal footing. 


N Amendment providing for the Equal 
. Rights of men and women in all their 
human relations is before the Congress 
of the United States. It is not yet voted 
out, but the repercussion from Monte- 
video will doubtless tend to incline the 
legislators to vote it out. The writing on 
the wall in any part of the continent can, 
apparently, be read from the others. In 
the United States, the advantage of an 
Amendment to the Constitution is clear. 
It becomes the law of the land; that is to 
say, the law of everyone of the forty-eight 
States, the moment it is ratified and pro- 
claimed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The process of securing legisla- 


tion in the individual States is long and 


difficult, and success is unlikely in the 
lifetime of those in charge of the move- 
ment. The act of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, by which the 
text of an Amendment for Equal Rights 
is submitted to all the States is, as it were, 
a single act, just the same as the adoption 
of Equal Rights by treaty. The treaty 
with all the nations of the world, when 
ratified, becomes the law of the nations 
so ratifying, and where it is not self. 


executing, imposes upon the country so 


ratifying the duty to pass the legislation 
necessary to render it effective. This 
does not mean, however, that the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, providing for 
Equal Rights for men and women in all 
their human relationships, should not be 
pressed while awaiting an international 
agreement. The acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would not only establish equality 
throughout the length and breadth of 
these United States but, in addition, 
would be an immense incentive to other 
countries to pass such legislation without 
waiting for an international agreement. 
At the same time, and in like manner, a 
treaty negotiated with all countries, in- 
cluding those which have passed such 
legislation, would be highly desirable, in 
that it establishes equality throughout all 
the territories of the contracting and rati- 
fying parties. Each is good; both are 
better. 


N 1923, at the Fifth Conference of the 

American Republics at Santiago de 
Chile, a motion was introduced by Maximo 
Soto Hall, delegate from Guatemala, in 
behalf of equal political and civil rights 
in the American republics. He secured 
the passage of a resolution recommend 
ing to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to “include in the pro- 
gram of future Conferences, the study of 


the means of abolishing the constitutional 


and legal incapacities of women,” to se- 
cure “the same civil and political rights 
for women that are today enjoyed by 
men”; recommending also to the Govern- 
ments of the Continent “the revision of 


their civil legislation” depriving the wom- | 


en of equality of rights because of sex; 
recommending further that “each of the 


American Republics prepare a memoir on 


the position of women as determined by 
their constitutions and laws” to be trans- 
mitted to the Governments of the Republics 


and to the Governing Board of the Pan 


American Union “to serve as a basis for 
investigation”; and recommending finally 
“that women” be appointed by the respec- 
tive Governments as members of their dele- 
gations in order that “they may be able 
to participate in the work of future Con- 
ferences.” However, little or no atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to this im- 
portant resolution. No reports were pre- 
pared for presentation to the Governments 
of the American Republics, and although 
the subject was included in the program 
of the Sixth Conference which met at 
Habana in 1928, no disposition was made 
for the discussion of the question. How- 
ever, the National Woman’s Party, which 
had secured the passage of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, according suffrage to 
women upon a footing of equality with 


their fellow countrymen, sent a delegation 


of four to Habana in order to plead the 
cause of women before the Conference. 
Jane Norman Smith was Chairman of 
the National Woman’s Party and at- 
tended in person; Doris Stevens was 
Chairman of its Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. A third member was 
Muna Lee, of Puerto Rico. The fourth 
member was Mrs. Valentine Winters, 
member of the National Council of 
the Woman’s Party. Then Miss Stevens 
sought and obtained a plenary session of 
the Conference in the afternoon of the 
7th of February, 1928, at which time, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Smith, Muna Lee and 
women from other American republics, 
she made an impressive and, from a legal 
standpoint, unanswerable argument in 


favor of a treaty according to the women 


of all of the contracting parties equal 
civil and political rights with those en- 
joyed by us men, the unduly favored half 
of the human race. She argued the con- 
stitutionality of such a treaty, if con- 


cluded by the Government of the United 


States, in incontrovertible terms, stating 
impressively and truly that no treaty of 


the United States, from the first of our 


treaties of Amity, Commerce and Alliance 
with France of February 6, 1778, had ever 


been declared unconstitutional, insisting 


that the aim and purpose of treaties was 
to remove inequalities from the territories 
of all the contracting parties, and vesting 


them with Equal Rights in all their terri- 


Equal Rights 


tories. The addresses made such a marked 
impression, that a resolution was adopted 
on February 18, 1928, providing for an 
Inter American Commission of Women to 
“take charge of the preparation of juri- 
dical information and data of any other 
kind which may be deemed advisable to 
enable the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of American States to take up the 
consideration of the civil and political 
equality of women in the continent.” A 


woman was to be appointed for each of 


the American Republics, the first seven 
to be chosen by the Pan American Union, 
and the remaining women of the Commis- 
sion were to be selected by the Commis- 
sion itself, so that the Commission, as 
constituted, would contain a representa- 
tive woman from each of the twenty-one 
Republics. | 

So matters stood, in so far as women of 
the Americas are concerned, at the ad- 
journment of the Sixth Pan American 
Conference. What has happened in the 
world at large and in the Americas during 
the interval between the Sixth of the Con- 
ferences at Habana on February 18, 1928, 
and the meeting of the Seventh Confer- 
ence at Montevideo on December 3, 1933? 


N the month of October of 1929, the In- 
stitut de Droit International, founded 
in 1873 and composed of one hundred and 
twenty members, of whom no more than 
10 per cent. could be from any one coun- 
try, visited the United States. The mem- 
bers so chosen were supposed to be au- 
thorities on international law, and what 
we of the English-speaking world call the 
conflict of laws. The members are inde- 
pendent of governments and the Institut, 
without a fixed residence, meets from 
time to time in various countries. They 
had not hitherto visited the United States 
of America. They were invited to do so, 
and they boarded the good ship George 
Washington at Bremen, at Cherbourg and 
at Southampton. They were met at Ho- 
boken by a vessel of the coast service 
of the United States, and taken to Briar- 
cliff on the Hudson, and then driven in 
carriages to Briarcliff Manor, arriving 
there on the 9th and adjourning on the 
18th day of October, with many and ex- 
cellent projects to their credit, the one 
material to the present purpose being the 
Declaration of the International Rights 
of Man, the first three articles of which 
were adopted unanimously on the 11th 
of October, and the subsequent articles, 
the last three, on the 12th, by a large 
majority, and the resolution as a whole, 
by forty-five against one, with twelve ab- 
stentions. After visiting New York City, 
Princeton University, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, where they were 
graciously received by President and Mrs. 
Hoover, the European members returned 
appropriately upon the good ship America. 
Elihu Root, a member of the Insti- 
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tute of International Law, and without 
doubt one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished statesmen whom the western 
world has ever had, has said on more than 
one occasion that the projects of the Insti- 
tute of International Law have made the 
fortune of the various international con- 
ferences, which have been held since its 
organization, and that without the Insti- 
tute of International Law, its projects, 
resolutions and declarations, the succces- 
sive conferences which had been held until 
the World War would not have been suc- 
cessful. The Declaration of the Inter- 
national Rights of Man consists of six 
articles, as short and much better than 


any summary could be, and requiring 
neither explanation nor commentary. They 
are, therefore, reproduced in full. If the 
First Conference for the Codification of 
International Law, meeting at The Hague 
in 1930, had adopted these articles in the 
form of a treaty, that treaty, composed 
exclusively of the Declaration of the Inter- 
national Rights of Man, would have made 
the fortune of that Conference, instead of 
being, as it was, an ignominious failure. 


ARTIcLn I. It is the duty of every 
State to recognize the equal right of 
every individual to life, liberty and 
property, and to accord to all within 
its territory the full and entire pro- 
tection of this right, without distinc- 

tion as to nationality, sex, race, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

ARTICLR II. It is the duty of every 
State to recognize the right of every 
individual to the free practice, both 
public and private, of every faith, 
religion, or belief, provided that the 
said practice shall not be incom- 
patible with public order and good 
morals, | 

ARTIcLn III. It is the duty of every 
State to recognize the right of every 
individual both to the free use of the 
language of his choice and to the 
teaching of such language. 

Articte IV. No motive based, di- 

rectly or indirectly, on distinctions of 

sex, race, language, or religion em- 
powers States to refuse to any of 
their nations private and public 
rights, especially admission to estab- 
lishments of public instructions, and 
the exercise of the different economic 
activities and of professions and in- 
dustries. 3 

Artictes V. The equality herein 
contemplated is not to be nominal, 
but effective. It excludes all discrimi- 
nation, direct or indirect. | 

Ariel VI. Except for motives 
based upon its general legislation, no 
State shall have the right to with- 
draw its nationality from those 
whom, for reasons of sex, race, lan- 
guage, or religion, it should not de- 
prive of the guarantees contemplated 


in the preceding articles. 


HE Conference at The Hague, however, 

adopted a Convention of its own on na- 
tionality, so unsatisfactory that the Con- 
ference accompanied it with a recom- 
mendation that the States study the ques- 
tion whether it would not be possible 


41. To introduce into their law 
the principle of the equality of the 
sexes in matters of nationality, tak- 
ing particularly into consideration 
the interests of the children”; and 

“2. And especially to decide that 
in principle the nationality of the 
wife shall henceforth not be affected 
without her consent either by the 
mere fact of marriage or by any 
change in the nationality of her hus- 
band.” | 


The recommendation would seem to be 
an admission on the part of the Confer- 
ence that the Convention on Nationality 
was imperfect, and that it could only be 
perfected by national legislation in the 
matter of nationality. As a matter of 
fact, although forty States voted for the 
Convention and one against it, only four 
States have ratified it to date, and, as 
the Convention required the ratification 
of at least ten States to put its provisions 
into effect, the Convention is, as it were, 
another wreck on the sands of time. The 
Government of the United States alone 
voted against the Convention, and refused 
to sign it, because it did not consecrate its 
time-honored contention in behalf of the 
right of persons to expatriate themselves, 
and because it was unequal in its provi- 
sions relating to women, to which policy 
the Government of the United States then 
and there committed itself, and in so do- 
ing assumed the moral leadership of the 
world. 


Tun Institute of International’ Law 


met in Oslo in the month of August 
of 1932, and on the 22nd day of August 
adopted the following resolutions: 


„I. That the nationality of one of 

the spouses, and more particularly a 
change of nationality on the part of 
such spouse during marriage, can- 
not be extended to the other spouse 
against the latter’s will. 

“TJ, That, in the cases where the 
spouses possess different nationalities, 
either spouse shall be able to acquire, 
with the greatest facility and prompt- 
ness possible, the nationality of the 
other.” | 


Here we have two pronouncements on 
behalf of the Institute of International 
Law going to the very root of equality, 
and committing that great international 
body to equality of the sexes in all their 
relationships, private and public. 

The American Institute of International 
Law has likewise two pronouncements 


going to the root of the matter; they were 


adopted in the form of resolutions at the 
meeting of the Governing Board of this 
Institute, composed of not more than five 
members from each of the twenty-one 
American Republics. The Governing 
Board, which represents the Institute in 
the intervals between plenary sessions, 
adopted at Habana on October 31, 1929, 
the following two resolutions; the first, 
on nationality, was drafted by Miss Stev- 
ens, providing 
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“The Contracting Parties agree 
that from the going into effect of this 
treaty, there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality.” ? 


and the second resolution on Equal Rights 


of men and women was drafted by Miss 
Paul, providing | 


“The Contracting Parties agree 
that upon the ratification of this 
treaty, men and women shall have 
Equal Rights throughout the terri- 
tory subject to their respective juris- 
dictions.” 


HE resolutions were reconsidered and 

affirmed at the meeting of the Govern- 
ing Board held two years later to a day in 
Washington. These are the two resolu- 
tions which Miss Stevens, in behalf of 
the Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en, laid before the Seventh Conference of 
American States at Montevideo, with the 
earnest request that they be adopted by 
that body in the form of treaties. 

The Inter American Commission of 
Women, created by the Habana Confer- 
ence, was organized in due time, and was 
appropriately installed in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, as it was and is an agency of 
the Pan American Conferences. Unlike 


the American Republics, which were re- 


quested but did not prepare a report on 
the status of women under the Constitu- 
tions and laws, the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women prepared a report pre- 
sented to the Seventh Conference at 
Montevideo, accompanied by the provi- 
sions in separate publications, of the Con- 
stitutions and laws embodying the politi- 
cal and civil rights of women of every one 
of the twenty-one American Republics, a 
work of inestimable value, of long and 
patient labor, citing the text of ‘the law 
in question under headings of “Equal” 
and “Unequal.” The report and the 
Constitutions are a tribute to the wisdom 
of the Sixth Conference in selecting 
women to do what men had failed to ac- 
complish, and the provisions of the laws 
and Constitutions of the twenty-one 
American Republics in the matter of civil 
and political rights of women are a mon- 


ument to the Inter American Commission 


of Women, and especially to its chair- 
man, Doris Stevens, who directed the 
Commission in all its activities, and is 
justly responsible for its success, as she 


would have been responsible for its fail- 


ure, if it had failed. 

Alice Paul, Chairman of the National- 
ity Committee of the Inter American 
Commission of Women, prepared an elab- 
orate—indeed, detailed—report in quarto 
on the nationality laws and practice of all 
of the American republics, the accuracy 
of which is certified by the appropriate 
officials of the Governments of each of the 
twenty Latin American Republics. The 
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report was presented by the Chairman of 


the Inter American Commission of Wom- 


en in support of the draft of treaty pro- 
viding for the abolition of all distinc- 


tions based on sex in the law and prac- 
tice of the American Republics. The sec- 
tion on the nationality laws of the United 
States is not certified by any official of 


Equal Rights 


the Federal Government, as Miss Paul 

herself is, admittedly, the most compe- 

tent authority on the subject. 
(Concluded in neat issue) 


A Decade of Progress (1923-1933) 


an eventful day in the annals of 

Woman’s progress toward realiza- 
tion of her ultimate goal — selfhood — 
meaning the development of an individual 
soul in its journey from birth to death, 
based upon responsibilities carried, de- 
cisions made and results achieved. What 
transpired on December 26 is the first 
complete victory of a disputed point in 
woman’s favor covering a_ territory 
greater than one country. 

On December 26, 1933, a multilateral 
treaty was signed at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, at the close of the Seventh Pan 
American Congress, guaranteeing equal 
nationality rights for men and women in 
the 21 Republics of America. This is the 
greatest single forward step for women in 
all history, the first international conven- 
tion ever signed on the subject of Equal 
Rights for women. The text of this treaty, 
which was laid before the Montevideo 
Conference by the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, was as follows: 


De events 26, 1933, will ever be 


The contracting States agree that 
from the going into effect of this 
Convention there shall be no distine- 
tion based on sex in their law and 

practice relating to nationality. 


S in all the victories won for the 
women of America, led by the National 


Woman’s Party, this signal achievement 
rose Phoenix-like from the ashes of de- 
spair, thus proving anew the immortality 
of hope. On December 16, sixteen coun- 
tries voted in the plenary session of the 
Third Commission of the Montevideo Con- 


ference for the nationality treaty, and this 


report was approved later, on the same 
day, by the full session of the Conference. 
According to the New York Times of the 
following day: 


The only opposition to this pro- 
gram was voiced by the United States 
delegation. Alexander W. Weddell, 
Ambassador to Argentina, read an 
address in Spanish, saying the United 
States regarded the work of the 
women’s commission as completed 
and would dissociate itself therefrom 
in the future. The United States, 
he explained, is now codifyifg nation- 
ality laws and removing the last 
vestiges of discrimination. 

Civil and political rights, Mr. Wed- 
dell pointed out, were within the 
province of State legislation and the 
Federal Government could not bind 
the States by subscribing to a treaty. 

As a friendly gesture the United 
States delegation abstained from vot- 
ing in the committee where the report 
adopted by today’s plenary session 


By Anna Kelton Wiley, 
Former National Chairman and Now 
Vice-Chairman of the National 
Woman's Party. 


was approved, except in favor of a 
vote of thanks to the commission for 
its efforts and its report. The only 
other vote against any other part of 
the program was cast by Argentina 
against continuing the commission. 


December 19 there were still only 

16 countries which had announced 
that they would support the Nationality 
Treaty when it came up for signature. 
The United States, Nicaragua, Guatemala 
and Honduras were still in doubt, and 
Costa Rica was absent from the Confer- 
ence. | 
Messages of congratulation on the vic- 
tory for women at Montevideo and of 
humiliation and protest against the posi- 
tion taken by the Government of the 
United States in regard to the Equal 
Nationality Treaty were received at 


Headquarters of the National Woman’s 


Party in an unprecedented demonstration 


of the strong feeling of American women 
for Equal Rights in regard to their na- 


tionality. Typical messages are the fol- 
lowing: 
Amelia Earhart cabled Secretary Hull: 


Please help women gain equality in 
nationality by signing the Monte- 
video pact. Treaty is simple justice 
and the easiest means to an end so 
earnestly desired by advocates of 
social progress everywhere. | 


Mary Ritter Beard wired Woman’s 
Party headquarters in Washington: 


Cannot understand American oppo- 
sition to Equal Nationality Treaty. 
Add my voice for it. 

On December 20, a deputation, led by 
our beloved Florence Bayard Hilles, called 
upon Acting Secretary of State Phillips 
to call to his attention the deep feeling of 
humiliation felt by American women over 
the stand taken by the United States at 
Montevideo and to urge that the United 
States Delegation be instructed to modify 
its position and sign the treaty. 

We gathered in the hall at the State 
Department and proceeded to the audi- 
ence room overlooking the Mall. Going 
down the hall we passed a full-length por- 
trait of Thomas F. Bayard, father of 
Mrs. Hilles, who was Secretary of State 
from 1885 to 1889, a strikingly handsome 
man, over six feet in height and of a 
powerful physique. John W. Foster said 


of him: “No man of higher ideals or of 
more exalted patriotism ever occupied the 
chair of Secretary of State.” 

We entered the stately room reminis- 
cent of great events in history, and 
awaited the arrival of Acting Secretary 
of State Phillips. He entered. Mrs. 
Hilles stepped forward. “Mr. Secretary,” 
she said, I am keenly familiar with this 
room where often as a child I came with 
my father. Little did I dream then, that 
some day I should be petitioning a Secre- 
tary of State on behalf of the rights of 
women. But, Mr. Secretary, a strange 
thing has happened. I do not now need 
to present a petition. Within the last 
ten mintues this cablegram has been re- 
ceived. May I ask you to read it aloud 
to my colleagues?” Mr. Phillips’ face 
changed from grave to gay, and smilingly 
he read aloud.: 


The United States will sign, also 
Honduras and Nicaragua, making it 
unanimous. Doris Stevens. 


HEN adding his congratulations, Mr. 
Phillips said, “It was fortunate that 


Miss Stevens’ cablegram came just at the 


psychological moment; otherwise I should 
have been constrained to silence.“ This 
was taken to mean that the decision to 
sign had been reached on the 19th, but 
that it had been decided that the break in 
the news was to come from Montevideo. 
It was a tense moment. History was in 
the making. We had come to plead. We 
left to rejoice. 
Then as is our wont a photograph was 
taken. All major events in the life of 
the National Woman's Party are punc- 
tuated by photographs. We stood on the 
south steps of the State Department and 
lifting my eyes I beheld Victory. Not 
the Winged Victory of Samothrace, that 
matchless. figure, the whirr of whose 
marble wings you can hear as you gaze, 
but a young bronze Victory, atop the 70- 
foot pink shaft of the Third Division of 
the A. E. F. The Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, surging forward with irre- 


sistible power, might symbolize mass 


movement, as in the winning of the vote, 
when practical unanimity among women 
won that simple evidence of citizenship. 
This nimble figure in the Mall, jauntily 
balanced on the pinnacle of a slender 
shaft, holding aloft a standard, is sym- 
bolic of a victory of pure thought, of the 
brain of a woman pitted against the world. 

As I gazed fascinated by this symbol 
I thought back over the years and re- 
membered Dr. Maximo Soto Hall, of Gua- 
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January 13, 1934 


temala, who, as a delegate to the Fifth 


Pan American Congress at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1923, made a motion that, at 
the Sixth Pan American Congress, the 
juridical rights of women be made the 
subject of study. I thought of the Sixth 
Pan American Congress which met at 
Havana but with nothing relating to 
women upon its agenda; of the courageous 
band of four from the Woman’s Party, 
Doris Stevens, Jane Norman Smith, Mrs. 
Valentine Winters, and Muna Lee, who 
went to Havana; of the brilliant success 
of that mission in the creation of the 
Inter American Commission of Women, 
with one woman member from each of 
the twenty-one American Republics. 

Then my thoughts traveled to the first 
meeting of the Inter American Commission 
of Women at the University of Havana, 
in February, 1930. There the Nationality 
Treaty, drafted by Alice Paul and now 
endorsed by the Western World, was 
presented and approved by the Commis- 
sion. Then my thoughts traveled to The 
Hague in April, 1930, where the treaty 
was presented by Senor Miguel Cruchaga, 
of Chile, to an international gathering of 
forty-seven nations assembled to draft the 
first provisions of a World Code of Law. 
The Conference lasted three weeks. The 
women, led by Doris Stevens, were given 
only a few hours in which to make their 
demands known. You know the result. 
When the roll was called on April 12, the 
United States refused to sign the Nation- 
ality Convention as drawn up because 
of four discriminatory clauses against 
women, As I thought of that high mo- 
ment, methought the nimble Bronze Vic- 
tory opposite waved her banner. 

My thoughts then carried me to Geneva 
where Alice Paul and her colleagues se- 
cured the creation by the League of Na- 
tions of the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee on Nationality, which Committee 
has worked unceasingly for three years 
to prevent ratification of the unequal 
Hague Nationality Convention, and to 
secure support for an Equal Nationality 
Treaty. The events of these three years 
at Geneva encompass also the adoption 
of Dr. Orestes Ferrara’s resolution by the 
League Assembly in September, 1930, pro- 
viding for the re-opening of the question 
of the discriminatory Hague Convention ; 
the appeal to the Council of the League 
in January, 1931, when the three Latin- 
American members of the Council, repre- 
senting Guatemala, Peru and Venezuela— 
to their everlasting honor—were respon- 
sible for the creation of the Women’s Con- 
sultative Committee to advise the League 
on the nationality of women; the placing 
of the nationality of women on the agenda 
for the League Assemblies of 1931, 1932 
and 1933; the debates and discussions 
on the Equal Nationality Treaty in these 
three Assemblies; the winning of all of 
the leading international feminist organ- 
izations, the winning of leading inter- 


national jurists, and, above all, the win- 
ning of the delegates from the Latin- 
American countries, to give their support 
to the Equal Nationality Treaty which 
has just been adopted at Montevideo. 

I thought of the many meetings and 
patient consultations at London, at Paris, 
at Geneva, which resulted in gaining the 
support of one great international organ- 
ization of women after another for the 
Nationality Treaty. I thought of the first 


SUSAN BROWNELL ANTHONY 
Champion of Womanhood 


“She changed the mind of a Nation,” 
A friend of hers did say in praise— 
Of this Soul of Quaker birth, who stays 
Henceforth as a Champion of all 
Creation. 


She lived not, it is true, triumph to see; 


saw | 

Woman achieving her independence 
through law, 5 

And sharing thus with Man true liberty. 


Magistrates and Congresses did flout 
Her wise, sagacious program of reform; 
But her successors—bold women, took by 
| storm 
All heights of opposition, silencing grim 
doubt. 


So henceforth, in all Lands and Ages—She 
Stands as a Prophet—Chivalrous and 


Dedicated to Alice Paul, who led the final 
fight for the Nineteenth Amendment. 


By WILLIAM KIMBERLEY PALMER, 
Chiconee, Massachusetts. 


meeting of the Women’s Consultative 
Committee in the League of Nations build- 
ing at Geneva, at which all of the eight 
international women’s societies repre- 
sented voted to endorse the Equal Na- 
tionality Treaty in the very words in 
which it has come into being at Monte- 
video. 

I thought too of the Liason Committee 
of the Institute of International Law, 
created in Cambridge, England, in August, 
1931, to work with the Women’s Consul- 
tative Committee of the League on the 
subject of the nationality of women and 
of the splendid resolution for equality in 
nationality adopted by the Institute of 
International Law at its meeting in Oslo 
in 1932. 


Y thoughts went back also to the 

meeting of the League Assembly 
which voted to send the report of the Wom- 
en’s Consultative Committee (adverse to 
The Hague Nationality Convention and en- 
dorsing the same Nationality Treaty that 
has just been adopted at Montevideo) to 
each and every separate government. Then 
my mental eye saw visions of the League 


But piercing the future with keen vision 
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of Nations Assembly in 1932, at which 
the woman delegate from Chile and the 
woman delegate from Columbia presented 
the same Equal Nationality Treaty to the 
Assembly and secured for it a long and 
respectful discussion and, still more im- 
portant, because of its effect upon the 
result at Montevideo, secured public sup- 
port for the Nationality Treaty from prac- 
ticallyiall of the Latin-American countries 
in the Assembly. And then my thoughts 
went to the last Assembly of the League— 
held this last September just prior to the 
Montevideo Conference—when again the 


delegation from Chile made a valiant fight 


for an equal nationality treaty, and when 
again the treaty had the support of those 
steadfast and loyal delegations from 
Latin-America, who were later to bring 
the Treaty into being at Montevideo. 


EXT I remembered the many, many 

women working at the Pan American 
Union and at the Carnegie Foundation 
for International Peace, from 1930 to 
1933, always with the wise counsel and 
sympathy of our international sage, Dr. 
James Brown Scott, working to perfect 
the juridical report on the status of wom- 
en ordered to be presented to the Seventh 
Pan American Congress in Montevideo. 
This group contained Emma Wold, inter- 
national lawyer, and Technical Adviser of 
the United States at The Hague, and 
author of the report on the “Effect of 


Marriage Upon -Nationality” for the 


Seventieth Congress; Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, our Chairman of Legal Re- 
search; Laura Berrien, lawyer and tax 
expert; Anne Carter, formerly a Spanish 
instructor at Wellesley; Helena Hill 
Weed, writer and research expert, and 
her sister, Clara M. Hill, for years direc- 
tor of a girls’ school in Mexico; and many, 
many others. All led by Doris Stevens, 
Chairman, assisted by Fanny Bunand- 
Sevastos, Executive Secretary. 

“Shades of the Amazons,” sighed the 
Bronze Victory, “did it take all this ac- 
tivity to produce a treaty of twenty-nine 
words and have it adopted by twenty-one 
countries?” “Yes, it did,” I telepathed 
back, “I have not told you one-half of 
the incidents, the close shaves, the marvel- 
ous last moment developments, the de- 
voted self-sacrificing labor, or the names 
of all those entitled to go down on the 
roll of honor. I have not mentioned the 
wise guidance and the generous help from 
our beloved President, Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, which made much of this activity 
possible. And also please take note, 
through all the events I have flashed to 
you it has been the South American dip- 
lomats who have taken the lead.” 

“Look pleasant please,” shouted’ the 
photographer. I came back to the present. 
“Pleasant,” said I, “why we are already 
mere sublimated smiles. The Cat in the 
Wonderland Country never felt half as 
happy as we.” 
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News from the Field 


Ida Klone in Important Post 
POLITICAL victory for Maryland 
women was registered Deccember 19 


with the announcement that Ida I. Kloze, 


Baltimore attorney and president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Coun- 
cil of the Maryland Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, had been named 
a deputy by J. Enos Ray, United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Miss Kloze is the first woman ever to 
hold such a post in Maryland. 

Having practiced law in Baltimore for 
seven years, Miss Kloze was urged for the 


post by members of 15 Democratic wom- 


en’s clubs. 


Madame von Matsch Describes Work 
at Geneva 

ADAME LILLIAN VON MATSCH 
who is the Acting Chairman of the 
Women’s Consultative Committee of the 
League of Nations, was the speaker at a 
meeting of the Woman’s City Club of 
Baltimore on Friday, January 5, on “Re- 
cent International Feminist Victories.” 
The intensity of the world-wide strug- 


gle for Equal Rights, according to this 


speaker, is matched only by the terrible 
need existing in every country of the 
world to have women freed from the 
slavery of unjust laws. Her hearers were 


deeply touched at Madame von Matsch’s 


recital of the pitiful plight of women in 
many European countries who are “starv- 


ing by millions.” “And the mental mar- 
tyrdom,” she added, her voice and eyes 


full of compassion for those whose strug- 
gles she had so recently witnessed, “can 
sometimes be as terrible as the physical 
martyrdom.” 

In her own immediate work and that 
of her co-workers from many countries in 
Geneva, Madame von Matsch said, money 
is needed, but women even more. In an 
interesting way, she showed the parallel- 
ism of the struggle for equal nationality 
started at two distinct and widely sepa- 
rated places— Montevideo and Geneva. 
The success of each depends on propa- 


- ganda, she said, whose effectiveness is in 
direct ratio to the number of those en- 


gaged in spreading it. At Geneva, the 
propaganda is being directed against the 
adoption of an unfair nationality con- 
vention put forth at The Hague in 1930; 
at Montevideo, it was directed toward 
securing the adoption of an Equal Rights 
Nationality Treaty; and now, as the re- 
sult of the signing of this treaty, further 
propaganda is needed — at least in the 
case of the United States—to secure its 
ratification. 

In order to change The Hague Nation- 
ality Convention into international law, 
Madame von Matsch said, it is necessary 
that ten States ratify it by 1936. This 


is the specific thing which the Women’s 


Consultative Committee, of which she is 


the Acting Chairman, is engaged in pre- 
venting. In speaking of this work, 
Madame von Matsch paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the National Woman’s Party and 
the Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en. “To us in Europe,” she said, “these 
two organizations are the beacon lights 
of the women of the world.” Other organ- 
izations of women who have made their 
influence felt with telling force at Geneva, 
she said, were the All Asian Conference 
of Women and the Equal Rights Inter- 
nationale, both of which, with their sub- 
sidiaries, have played a big part in direct- 
ing results at the peace capital of the 


world. 
She deplored the fact that Hitler has 


abolished women’s organizations in Ger- 
many and that outstanding women, 
among them women surgeons of her own 
acquaintance with big practices, were vic- 
tims of the “Kinder, Kueche, Kirche” 
trend. | 

In conclusion, the speaker lauded the 
brilliant statesmanship of Alice Paul, in 
whose brain were shaped the events which 
later were dramatized at The Hague and 
Geneva: “She is the only woman I knew 
—the only leader who knows how to get 
results in these international things.” The 


same unstinting praise was bestowed ~ 


on Miss Paul’s “Report on the Na- 
tionality of Women,” Madame von Matsch 
declaring that between its covers was the 
“whole romance” of the struggle of woman 
toward self realization, and urging that 
it be read by everyone who is interested 
in humanity and the welfare of women 
and children. | 


The Plebiscite in Santo Domingo 
RGANIZED demand for equal suf- 
frage in the Dominican Republic is 
of very recent origin, and is largely due 
to the efforts of a small but uncompro- 
mising group of Dominican women. The 
club Nosotras—“We Ourselves”—in the 
city of Santo Domingo, capital of the 
Republic, determined some five or six 
years ago to wake the consciousness of 
women throughout the country to the 
civic necessity of equal suffrage; and the 
organization of the Accidn Feminista 
Dominicana was the dynamic result. 

The Accioén Feminista Dominicana un- 
dertook—in the words of one of its lead- 
ers—“a task of intensive education.” 
Branches were established in the princi- 
pal towns, and a small membership fee 
collected which has enabled the organi- 
zation during the past year to open head- 
quarters in the capital city and edit a 
Feminist magazine. 

Several months since, President Tru- 
jillo of Santo Domingo announced his in- 


tention of issuing a decree which should 
authorize Dominican women “to partici- 
pate in the coming elections in experi- 
mental form.” The President further ex- 
plained that what this rather vaguely 
worded announcement meant was that a 
referendum would be offered to Domini- 
can women so that they might declare 


themselves as approving or disapproving 


votes for women. 

In fulfillment of his promise, President 
Trujillo has just issued the decree. Wom- 
en are to vote as to whether or not they 
themselves desire equal suffrage. If the 
majority of the ballots cast is in favor of 
woman suffrage, the inclusion of equal 
suffrage in the Constitution will be con- 
sidered by the Dominican Congress in its 
forthcoming session. If the majority of 
ballots is against equal suffrage, consid- 
eration of the matter by Congress will be 
postponed to some future date. Obviously 
the plan, far from being perfect, is open 
to various abuses; but Dominican Fem- 
inists seem confident of the result of the 
plebiscite. There is no question as to the 
sincerity and enthusiasm of the advo- 


cates of suffrage in the Dominican Re- 


public, and women in other Hispanic 
countries await with intense interest the 
results of this preliminary gesture of col- 


laboration with the Feminists on the part 
of the Dominican Government. 
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